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“You Cannot Fix Wages Without Fixing 
Prices’ Is Lawor Declaration to W.L.B. 


Labor’s position was clearly and unmistakably es- 
tablished regarding the inadvisability of specifying a 
sub-standard existence level as long as the soaring 
cost of living was not under control, at a meeting 
of the Tenth Regional War Labor Board at San 
Francisco, last Saturday, called for such a purpose. 
Bucking up the remarks of Secretary Vandeleur of 
ihe California State Federation of Labor, and John 
A. O'Connell, secretary of the San Francisco Labor 
Council, was the general concurrence expressed by 
Mr. Feely of the San Francisco Employers’ Council, 
who also agreed that the individual unions and em- 
ployers should work out their own differences and 
reach whatever agreements they can without the 
hoard’s supervision. 

Unions and Employers Represented 

This meeting, which was called by the Regional 
War Labor Board, was attended by representatives of 
various unions as well as employers. Secretary Van- 
deleur pointed out at the outset that the establish- 
ment of any wage level, including that of a sub- 
standard one, was completely out of the question as 
long as the control of prices was not tied up with this 
adjustment. “You cannot fix wages without fixing 
price.” the Federation secretary reiterated time and 
tim: again. He went on to say: “Right at this very 
moment while we are discussing this question prices 
are still going up, and it would be ridiculous to try 
to determine any kind of a wage in such circum- 
stances. There is no use trying tc separate wages 
irom price control because these two points are inex- 
tricably related.” 

Declaration Unchallenged 


This unchallenged declaration won the general ap- 
proval of the assembled representatives. Over and 
over again the Federation has pointed out that it 
would be futile to set a wage level if prices were 
allowed to flow upward. This would mean that wages 
would be frozen while prices remain fluid. 


Refuse to Take Defenseless Position 


Numerous examples were cited by the Federation 
otlicer to drive home his point of view. It was finally 
made convincingly clear that if the unions were to 
agree to a certain sub-standard wage level with prices 
out of control and without considering budgetary 
requirements, then the unions would be straitjacketed 
and suffer real wage cuts. The position would be in- 
sufferable and defenseless. 

Plainly, and with Emphasis 

John O’Connell, veteran labor leader and secre- 
tary of the San Francisco Labor Council, expressed 
his complete distrust of alleged statistical proof and 
declared in no uncertain terms that the unions were 
hot built up by statisticians, and were not going to be 
busted up by them. The history of labor, O’Connell 
pointed out, will show that the wage earners of this 
country fought for what they thought was coming to 
then based on the actual facts as they understood 
them. Labor did not need the services of statisti- 
clans then—and without checking against the actual 
facts as determined by the experience of the workers 
themselves no decision could be considered satisfac- 
tory to labor. 

H. P. Melnikow, representing several American 
Federation of Labor unions, expressed general ap- 


proval with the position taken by both Vandeleur 
and O’Connell. 

It was definitely established that the fixing of any 
wage level would be an unheard-of procedure as long 
as prices are permitted to cavort as they are doing 
now. Even with the establishment of a price control 
policy that would be more effectual, the whole ques- 
tion of what is a sub-standard living level is still 
shrouded in confusion unless it is kept clearly in 
mind that the whole question is patterned by the 
requirements of the presidential stabilization policy. 

Situation Is Not Clear 

Commenting on the existing and chaotic situation, 
a statement from the office of the California State 
Federation of Labor this week declared: 

“It is not clear at the present moment whether 
sub-standard wages are to be considered as those 
wages below a subsistence level or wages related to 
those paid in a particular industry. Rulings and 
comments by the National War Labor Board do not 
square with the language in Presidential Order No. 
9328. Before any effective approach to the whole 
problem can be made it will be necessary to clear up 
this point, as the Federation has insisted time and 
time again. 

Cite a Recent Decision 

“Tf sub-standard wages are those which are below 
the subsistence level, then the requirements of living 
in health and decency could be used to determine 
what they should be. This would have nothing to do 
with what wages may be paid in a particular factory, 
industry or area. But that it does not mean this can 
be construed from the decision in the Everbest Engi- 
neering Corporation case, which was discussed re- 
cently in the Federation’s ‘News Letter. If sub- 
standard wages are those which can be determined as 
they relate to a standard wage rate being paid in a 
factory, industry or area, then the subsistence con- 
sideration is completely excluded, and the unions 
would be committing suicide to subscribe to the fixing 
of such a rate, as explained in the last issue.” 

Statement for Employers 

“In view of this consideration,” the Federation 
statement continued, “the opinion of the San Fran- 
cisco Employers’ Council representative, Mr. James 
L. Feely, can be appreciated as expressing a thought 
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State Federation Council Meeting 

The quarterly meeting of the executive council of 
the California State Federation of Labor will meet in 
Hollywood tomorrow (Saturday) and Sunday. Sec- 
retary Vandeleur left for the south Tuesday night in 
anticipation of the meeting, and having business 
matters pertaining to the Federation to transact in 
adjoining areas. The sessions of the executive coun- 
cil will be held in the Hollywood Roosevelt hotel. 

Members of the council from the San Francisco 
district (No. 9) are Anthony Noriega, of the Motion 
Picture Projectionists; Capt. C. F. May, Masters, 
Mates and Pilots No. 90; George Kelly, Chauffeurs 
No. 265, and Harry Lundeberg, Sailors’ Union of 
the Pacific. The Alameda district (No. 10) is repre- 
sented by Charles W. Real, of the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 
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Butchers' Union Official 
Discusses: Meat Problem; 
Makes Recommendations 


“Your Butcher Speaks” was the title given by the 
broadcasting station to three radio addresses recently 
delivered by Milton S. Maxwell, president of the 
Western Federation of Butchers, and a vice-president 
of the Amalgamated Association of Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, the latter being the international 
union of workers in the industry. More specifically, 
the talks by the well known San Francisco union of- 
ficial pertained to the “Why, What, and Where” of 
the meat problem. 

As mentioned in last weeks’ issue of the Lasor 
Crarion, Maxwell urges that the Government should 
immediately vest in the Department of Agriculture 
the sole power to purchase livestock and to allocate 
it to slaughter houses for controlled distribution to 
all consumers, including the armed forces. However, 
he developed his subject, in the course of his addresses, 
over a wide field. 


History of Industry 


He began by reviewing something of the industrial 
history of the West, and California, when the pio- 
neers were moving here across the plains. This group 
solved their meat problems en route by killing wild 
game, but some on arrival saw another kind of “gold,” 
in future herds of cattle grazing on the rangelands. 
Next came the process of corning beef, and then the 
advent of refrigeration as now known. 

As the herds increased, came “cattle rustling,” but 
this evil was in the main suppressed by firm measures. 
Federal inspection of meats came to be enforced, 
together with every precaution to get the product to 
the consumer in a clean and healthy condition. The 
Butchers’ Union grew along with all this development 
in the industry, and hence is thoroughly acquainted 
with the problems—past and present. 


Union Is Vigilant 


Coming into the present, Maxwell referred to the 
“black market” and “bootlegging,” explaining the 
former refers to the sale of meat which has not been 
properly killed—under unsanitary conditions and 
without benefit of inspection—while “bootleg” meat 
has been properly slaughtered but is sold to the cus- 
tomer at higher than the “ceiling” price. 

The Western Federation of Butchers long since is- 
sued orders to its 30,000 members not to handle meat 
which had not been inspected by governmental au- 
thorities, realizing, as did their employers, the ill 
effect on the industry both for the present and future. 

In Britain purchases of livestock are made under a 
system similar to that advocated by Maxwell, and 
is said to have been a great factor in suppressing the 
black market in meat, as the authorities are in a 
position to know at all times the number and con- 
dition of the various herds, due to their having been 
officially registered. 

Report on Meat Supply 


As to the “where” of the meat supply, Maxwell cited 
that official reports show there has been a steady in- 
crease since 1938, and last year the ranges produced 
approximately forty-one billion pounds of meat—an 
increase of nearly five billion pounds over the pre- 
vious year. The increase, alone, would feed every 
man, woman and child more per week than they are 
now allowed under the point rationing system. Where 
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Butchers’ Union Official 
Discusses Meat Problem 
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has the supply gone? Maxwell pointed to the 
amount. turned into the channels of the armed forces 
and lend-lease. No one, he said, would complain of 
this, but the amount of meat thus diverted caused 
the Government to limit the kill of livestock for 
civilian use. Slaughter-houses thus are limited to 70 
per cent of the beef, veal and hogs killed for civilian 
consumption in 1941, and 75 per cent of the lambs 
and mutton. 
Other Controlling Factors 

Other factors entering the picture of civilian supply: 
There has been a tremendous increase in California’s 
population and in its buying power; second, is the 
transportation shortage—a machine-gun is given pri- 
ority over a steer in west-bound shipping—and third 
is the manpower shortage in the meat industry. 

But “an extremely important factor accounting for 
a great slash in civilian meat supply can be traced 
directly to the bungling of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration.” The sale of meat, Maxwell went on to 
explain, from the producer, or stockman, to the 
slaughter houses has been disregarded. Producers 
have been able to ask any price they desired for their 
meat. But this meat later can only be sold at a 
“ceiling” price, with the result that the later dealer 
actually has been losing money—a condition no busi- 
ness can long stand up under. Thus, slaughterers 
have been reluctant to kill their entire quota allotted 
to the civilian market. “In short,” Maxwell stated, 
“we can make this conclusion: There is no acute 
shortage of livestock in the nation today. But war- 
time conditions, plus confused bungling on the ‘ceil- 
ing’ price system, have resulted in much, much less 
meat for many, many more people.” 

(Maxwell declares his belief that unless a “ceiling” 
is placed immediately on livestock prices it will not 
matter how many points the Government allows in 
rationing—there just won’t be any meat to ration. 
Big operators, he states, may be able to stand the loss 
under the existing system, but the little fellow even- 
tually must fold up.) 


Workers Protect the Industry 


Referring to what the Butchers’ Union is doing 
under the present chaotic circumstances, and asking 
that its membership be not blamed or censured, Max- 
well again pointed out that as to suppressing the 
“black markets,” it is an inviolate rule that any mem- 
ber will be immediately expelled if caught handling 
uninspected meat. As to “bontlegging,” the butchers 
have pledged to do all in their power to stamp out 
the evil, and gave early and active support to the 
rationing plan. And in days before ceiling prices 
became effective, most butchers adopted a system of 
selling at reasonable prices. The rationing system 
has been very effective in suppressing bootlegging, 
Maxwell stated, though there yet remain those who 
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place the dollar above everything, but “they—the 
leeches of this war—are being cleaned out.” 


Also, he continued, the butchers are doing every- 
thing in their power to have the Government set a 
ceiling price on the sale of cattle to slaughterers, and 
every day in Washington the union’s representatives 
are driving the subject home to the members of Con- 
gress and the governmental agencies. 


Declaring there is little the union can do in rela- 
tion to the transportation and manpower shortages, 
Maxwell pointed out that nevertheless it is vigilant 
in protecting the existing meat supply. He cited that 
last November a report came that 100,000 pounds of 
meat was being shipped to the Japanese evacuation 
camp at Tule Lake. This meat that the approximate- 
ly 15,000 Japanese there each received six and a half 
pounds of meat a week—much more than the na- 
tional average even in peacetime. The report was 
found to be authentic, and the matter was taken up 
with government officials, who agreed to cut the 
supply to one and a half pounds per person per week. 


Presents Recommendations 


Summing up the recommendations of his organiza- 
tion, Maxwell emphatically urged that Britain’s pro- 
cedure of meat distribution be placed in effect—giving 
the federal government sole authority to make live- 
stock purchases and distribution to the proper agen- 
cies, governmental and civilian. This will meet heated 
opposition from “big business,” but is the only hope 
of survival for the “little fellows,” it was declared. 

It was further recommended the Office of Price 
Administration be stripped of any authority to ad- 
minister any law dealing with meat, and that such 
power be placed in the Department of Agriculture. 


Urge Increased Production 


Next, it was recommended that the Government 
encourage a mammoth increase in the production of 
meat-producing livestock in the coming year, and 
that as a precautionary measure a ceiling price be 
established on such livestock to carry over for a year 
after the war ends, if need be, in order to insure the 
stockmen will not be left with a surplus on hand and 
“holding the bag.” 

Finally, the Butchers’ Union recommended that the 
Government investigate—and make some rationing 
provision—for the 30,000 “locker plants’ thus far 
unregulated. “We understand that the individual 
lockers in the quick-freeze plants contain great 
amounts of meat,” Maxwell said, and, he continued, 
“such a plan would release a good many thousand 
pounds of meat for these coming months—months, 
by the way, containing not only meatless days but, 
in all probability, meatless weeks.” 

The above is given only as an outline report on 
the three addresses made by Maxwell, but it is be- 
lieved will be indicative to the reader of the thought 
and activity being expended upon the subject by the 
Butchers’ Union official and his membership. And, 
as is well known, all speak from an actual knowledge 
of the industry and not from theory or “book learn- 
ing.” Milton Maxwell, who delivered the message of 
the organization to the radio audience, has been con- 
nected with the industry for more than a quarter of 
a century. 
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TALLEST EUCALYPTUS 
The tallest known eucalyptus tree in the State— 
209 feet—is in the Eucalyptus Grove on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California. 
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Vicious Anti-Labor Law 
Is Pending in Congress 


As noted in the Lasor Cuarion last week, the House 
adopted, 211 to 163, a rules committee resolution 
bringing up the Smith-Connally anti-labor bill for 
vote. While this was not a direct vote on the bil] 
itself, the roll-call on the proposal indicated the atti- 
tude of the members on the pending legislation, 
“No” vote supporting labor’s position on the imme- 
diate issue affected by the roll-call result. 

In the Congressional Record of the date on which 
the vote was taken, received this week, is given the 
roll-call vote on the resolution and which reveals that 
of the California delegation 7 were recorded with 
the “Yeas,’ 9 with the “Noes,” and 6 as “Not 
Voting.’ There is one vacancy in the State’s delega- 
tion of 23 members, due to the death of Representa- 
tive Englebright of the Second district. 

Those Representatives voting “No” were: Rolph (of 
the Fourth district, of San Francisco), Carter (Ala- 
meda-Contra Costa), J. Leroy Johnson (Napa-So- 
lano-San Joaquin), Ford, Holifield, Izac, Outland, 
Rogers and Voorhis. 

Voting “Yes” were: Anderson (San Mateo-Santa 
Clara district), Lea (Marin-Sonoma-Humboldt), 
Gearhart (Fresno-Stanislaus), Elliott (Kern-Tulare), 
Hinshaw, Ward Johnson and Sheppard. 

“Not Voting’ were: Welch (Fifth district, San 
Francisco), Tolan (Alameda), Costello, King, Phil- 
lips and Poulson. Of these not voting, Representa- 
tives Welch and Tolan had “pairs” with other mem- 
bers, but| Representative Costello was “paired” for 
the proposal. 

The bill was later passed by the House and sent to 
committee conference, as it is radically changed from 
the proposal as it originally came from the Senate, 
where it was known as the “Connally bill.” The re- 
corded vote of the House on final adoption of the 
measure is not at present available. The conference 
committee has been holding sessions during the pres- 
ent week, but until Wednesday afternoon had not 
arrived at any agreement on a “compromise” for sub- 
mission to the two houses. 

The anti-labor forces were driving with every 
power at their command to maintain the drastic pro- 
visions which had been inserted in the House measure 
—most of which have nothing whatever to do with 
strikes but reflect the bitter venom maintained by 
known congressional enemies of union labor and their 
long-continued attempt to legislate it out of existence 
(or their hope, however vain, to do so). It was re- 
ported Wednesday afternoon the conference commit- 
tee had approved a provision designed to prohibit 
the War Labor Board from granting maintenance-of- 
membership contract clauses to labor unions. 

Wire a protest to your Senators and Congressman 
TODAY against all of this anti-labor legislation. 


Governor Signs Ward Bill 


Governor Warren, last Wednesday, signed the Ward 
bill which abolishes the present part-time State Un- 
employment Commission and creates in its stead a 
new full-time commission of five members. It was 
one of the measures which union labor had asked be 
vetoed. 

Press reports stated that the Governor revealed his 
intention to let seven controversial bills, calling for 
new definitions and requirements of the State’s un- 
employment insurance program, die by “pocket 
veto.” 

Wednesday at midnight was the deadline for the 
signing of bills by the Governor. The Legislature had 
passed 1300 during the session. 
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"Social Security Amendments of 1943" | Emphatic Declaration by 


American Federation of Labor News Service 


A bill designed to banish the fear of want in Amer- 
ia was introduced in both houses of Congress by 
senator Robert F. Wagner of New York, Senator 
James E. Murray of Montana and Representative 
John D, Dingell of Michigan under the title, “Social 
security Amendments of 1943.” 

The measure, which is the most comprehensive at- 

npt yet made to establish post-war security in this 
country, is the fruit of a five-year study by experts 
on the staff of the American Federation of Labor, 
which will give the proposed program full sponsor- 
sup and support. 

It provides for a unified national insurance system 
with these major new features: 


More Workers Covered 

1. It broadens coverage to include millions of agri- 
cultural and domestic workers, self-employed persons, 
luyy employees of educational and religious bodies; 
also, by request, hourly employees of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; also, under voluntary compacts, 
cmployees of local and state governments, if they so 
desire. 

2. It grants unemployment insurance compensation 
to all members of the armed forces who may be un- 
able to find jobs in private industry after the war is 
over and disability benefits for those physically in- 
jwed in the war. 

Health and Disability Insurance 

3. It provides health and hospitalization insurance 
for the first time. 

4. Also for the first time, the bill sets up a system of 
temporary and permanent disability insurance. 

5. It offers maternity insurance to working women. 

6. It extends health insurance and other benefits to 
the dependents of beneficiaries. 


7. It sets up a uniform national system of unem- 
ployment insurance, to replace the present State-Fed- 
eral system. Benefits are extended to 26 wecks and, 
i! funds are available, up to 52 weeks in emergencies. 

Increases Benefit Payments 

8. Increases the maximum old-age, survivors’ and 
permanent disability benefits from $85 under the 
present law to $120 a month. 


9. Provides for a broad system of national employ- 
ment offices to assist employers in finding workers 
tor jobs and to help workers find jobs, 

10. Levies a 12 per cent tax on payrolls to finance 
the program, to be shared equally, 6 per cent by the 
worker and 6 per cent by the employer. The tax on 
employers merely anticipates the 6 per cent rate 
which would go into effect in 1949 under existing law. 
The tax on employees, which would be 2 per cent 
next year and 3 per cent in 1949, under existing law, 
is sharply increased to cover the cost of materially 
greater benefits provided in the new bill. 

Deposited in Trust Fund 


Another important new feature of the bill is a pro- 
Vision that all social security tax receipts shall be 
deposited in a Federal Social Insurance Trust Fund, 
managed by a Board of Trustees. 


The new health insurance program extends medical 
and hospital care to all persons covered under old-age 
und survivors’ insurance and for their dependents. 
The benefits include necessary general and special 
tedical services, hospitalization, nursing and related 
iedical services, supplies and commodities. Techni- 
«\l and professional administration is lodged with the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Financial administration 
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is assigned to the Social Security Board, with joint 
action on matters of joint concern. 
Free Choice of Physicians 

The bill assures free choice of any regularly licensed 
general practitioner, arrangements for use of special- 
ists’ services and varied methods of remunerating 
doctors, with emphasis on maintenance and develop- 
ment of the quality of medical care and provision for 
grants to aid medical education and research. A Na- 
tional Advisory Medical and Hospital Council is es- 
tablished by the bill to advise the Surgeon General, 
who heads the U. S. Public Health Service. 


Another section of the bill provides for setting up 
advisory councils of employee, employer and public 
representatives to make recommendations on the ad- 
ministration of the social security program and to 
consider the adequacy of benefits in the post-war pe- 
riod. 

President Green’s Declaration 

Hailing the introduction of this bill in Congress as 
a great forward step toward protecting all American 
citizens against post-war hazards, A.F.L. President 
William Green declared: 

“The Wagner-Dingell bill is one of the most impor- 
tant legislative proposals of our times. It fortifies 
the American way of life against our great internal 
enemies—poverty, disease and economic dislocation. 
Coupled with a program for vast expansion of our 
peace-time industries, it will constitute a guarantee 
that the American people will be spared from unnec- 
essary suffering after the war is over.” 


Additional Pay Increase for 
California St. Cable Men 


California Street Cable Railroad Company em- 
ployees have been given an additional 4% cents 
hourly wage increase in a decision announced by the 
Tenth Regional War Labor Board. 

The raise is retroactive to last November 1. The 
employees previously had been granted a raise of 3 
cents in an interim order. 

The decision affected about 100 members of Division 
518 of the Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America. 

Chairman Neblett of the regional board explained 
the 3 cents increase granted in the interim order was 
under the “Little Steel” formula and was issued prior 
to the President’s “hold-the-line” order of April 8. 
The appeal, by both company and union, was consid- 
ered under the previous executive order, he said. The 
4’ cents increase was granted, he continued, because 
it was necessary to help the company solve its man- 
power problem and aid in the effective prosecution of 
the war. 

Under the new order, carmen will receive 80 cents 
an hour the first six months and a top of 87% cents 
after 18 months. 
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“When a man assumes a public trust, he should 
consider himself as public property.’—Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 
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Labor at Board Hearing 
(Continued from Page One) t 
with which the labor unions are acquainted. In his 
brief [presented to the board hearing] for the em- 
ployers, Mr. Feely stated: 
“Tt is respectfully submitted that the majority of 
wage scales for this area have been arrived at through 
the processes of collective bargaining. Collective 
bargaining has been for some time past the proclaimed 
economic policy of the United States Government and 
of the great majority of the States of the Union. 
Various enactments have been passed by legislatures 
so declaring. Therefore, in determining whether or 
not a wage is standard or sub-standard, it is submit- 
ted that the great weight should be placed upon the 
collective bargaining history existing between the 
parties. 
Burden of Proof 


It is fundamental that labor, through the proc- 
esses of collective bargaining, is not going to agree 
to a wage which is sub-standard. In other words, it 
can be presumed that a wage which has been estab- 
lished over a period of time and retained through the 
process of collective bargaining is not a sub-standard 
wage. The burden of proving a wage sub-standard 
under the above-mentioned conditions would fall 
upon those seeking to have it so declared,’ ” 

After an over-all discussion of the entire question 
at last Saturday’s hearing, it was the expressed opin- 
ion of Secretary Vandeleur of the State Federation 
that enough clarification was achieved to impress 
upon all concerned that the entire problem has to be 
defined before it is seriously considered and before 
any data of a valid and significant nature could be 
assembled. 

Another Hearing in Los Angeles 


Another meeting of the Regional War Labor Board 
is scheduled to take place in Los Angeles tomorrow 
(June 12). It is anticipated that the same position 
taken by the State Federation at Saturday’s hearing 
will be reaffirmed at the Los Angeles meeting by the 
labor representatives there and that future meetings 
on this question by the board will await further clari- 
fication of what is meant by a sub-standard wage in 
line with the presidential orders dealing with eco- 
nomic stabilization of the home front. 

————q—qO_ 
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“The will of the people is the only legitimate foun- 
dation of any government, and to protect its free 
expression should be our first object.’—Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 
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Dictatorship Methods Breed Ill-Will 


American workers are placing winning of the war 
ahead of everything else and are ready to make all 
necessary sacrifices to that end. It is asking too 
much of human nature, however, that they should 
not feel resentment when forced to abide by arbi- 
trary manpower controls used to make up for faulty 
war production administration. 


For instance, workers sent to a job only to find the 
plant closed for want of materials, or workers forced 
to keep jobs at sub-standard wages that should be 
remedied by War Labor Board action, are likely to 
be resentful when made to bear the brunt of these 
mistakes. 


Lack of co-ordination between war agencies can 
penalize workers and be dangerous to morale. The 
nation has one agency to deal with manpower prob- 
lems, another with price problems, another with pro- 
duction problems and still another with wages. These 
problems are so closely related that an effort to deal 
with them separately may cause great injustice. An 
effort has now been made to have handling of all 
these problems co-ordinated by an over-all agency, 
the new office of War Mobilization. How well this 
will succeed remains to be seen. 


In the meantime, the tendency at Washington to- 
ward dictatorial methods of handling manpower re- 
mains strong. This can be dangerous. As the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor says, “With almost limitless 
powers in government hands, dictatorship methods 
could destroy democracy and create a tyranny in the 
attempt to solve manpower preblems.” 

And, as the A.F.L. further points out, “We must 
guard against this, remembering that resort to force 
shows bankruptcy of statesmanship.” 

———_ 


Light in the Darkness 


It may surprise many to learn that in Hungary, 
one of the small nations existing on sufferance of 
the Axis, trade unions are still functioning and not 
afraid to champion democracy and talk of a better 
world that must come after the war. 

The Hungarian trade unions recently observed 
forty years of existence. Not only labor papers but 
the press in general published lengthy appreciations 
of their progress in organization, social policy and 
the rights of labor. 

The unions displayed a predominant part in all 
past social reforms and improvements, laying down 
the basis for sickness benefits, labor exchanges and 
unemployment benefits long before legal recognition 
came. Family allowances, restrictions of overtime, 
holidays with pay, etc., had been secured by the 
miners, metal workers and printers before they were 
generally introduced. 

The unions weathered the first World War and 
the subsequent chaos successfully and it looks as if 
they will assume leadership in the present crisis, the 
International Federation of Trade Unions comments. 


LABOR CLARION 


At a demonstration celebrating the unions’ forty 
years, the president of the Trade Union Federation 
declared that the task of the labor movement today 
is to rally all the democratic forces of the country 
to united action. Here is a sample of what he said: 


“A union of free men with leaders elected on a 
democratic basis, that was and is our trade union 
movement. For that the blood of countless workers 
has been shed. They gave us the strength for our 
struggle. Neither prison nor blackshirts nor hun- 
ger can prompt us to seek the protection of any 
kind of patrons. We need only the masses and here 
today they represent the nation.” 

“When this war is over,’ the speaker also said, 
“the people will return to their occupations and 
their homes. Those who believe that we will then 
begin where we formerly left off, are making a grave 
mistake. Mankind has suffered too much for that. 
We must and shall create a new world, in which no 
one endures hunger through unemployment or has 
to beg sustenance for his old age. 


“And we will not allow ourselves to be diverted 
from this path. We demand equal rights and equal 
duties for all. The real creative workers, whether in- 
tellectual or manual, whether in trade, industry or 
agriculture, must stand together to achieve this goal.” 

The speaker closed with an appeal to the workers 
for national and international unity. His words did 
not set so well in certain circles and the International 
Federation of Trade Unions says that “it is only to be 
expected that the labor meeting is evoking alarm 
and opposition among the reactionaries of all shades 
of opinion.” 


Compulsory Voting in Australia 


A current news article states that America’s turn- 
out at the polls contrasts sharply with Australia, 
where compulsory voting has been in effect for over 
four decades. There, every citizen over 21 is required 
to vote in state and federal elections and is subject to 
a fine if he or she does not. Those who, for physical 
reasons, cannot go to the polls, can cast absentee 
ballots. 


As a result, practically 100 per cent of the elec- 
torate—4,500,000 persons out of a population of 7,- 
000,000—takes part in the elections, a spokesman of 
the Australian legation in Washington declared. 


If the Australian plan were applied in the United 
States, about 85,000,000 of the nation’s 135,000,000 
persons would vote, United States officials estimate. 
The highest vote cast in this country so far was 50,- 
000,000 in the 1940 presidential election. Normally, 
the proportion is much less. 


————q__ 


Slow-Up Coming 
(From the "Journal of Electrical Workers'') 
There is every indication that there will be unem- 
ployment in the midst of a so-called manpower short- 
age before the summer is over. 


All the facilities needed for our vast war produc- 
tion are built; many of the stores of material such 
as ammunition and tanks have reached such abun- 
dance, so that, as a result, certain war industries are 
tapering off already and men are being thrown out 
of work. All this is to be expected and is probably 
unavoidable, but it certainly shows that there is no 
reason whatsoever for a labor draft act or even for 
an administrative mandate tying workers to their 
jobs. 


It has been the position of the Electrical Workers’ 
Journal for more than two years that there has never 
really been any manpower shortage in this country ; 
there has only been ineffective administration of 
manpower problems. As the summer approaches this 
will become increasingly evident. 

____ 


“Truth is tough. It will not break, like a bubble, at 
® touch: nay, you may kick it around all day, like a 
football, and it will be round and full at evening.”— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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The Nazi "Third Degree” 


Over 30,000 French patriots have been executed 
since the Franco-German armistice, and over 200,000 
French men and women today stagnate in Vichy and 
Gestapo jails, the Brazzaville radio said last week in 
a broadeast reported to the Office of War Information, 


“The questioning of inmates,” said the broadcast, 
‘Gs confined to unusually refined sadistic torture, 
In one Gestapo center, the cells are so arranged 
as to prevent prisoners from standing or lying down, 
There is no ventilation whatever, and a blinding 
spot light functions there night and day.” 


The broadcast also told of a tubercular young 
woman whose condition demanded an operation. “In 
the midst of the operation,” it stated, “the police 
agent approached the operation table and said, ‘If 
you don’t speak we shall stop the operation.’ The 
young woman refused to speak and the operation 
was stopped.” 


Recently, according to the broadcast, the police 
resorted to the use of injections, the effects of which 
are unbearably painful. At Lyons, needles are in- 
serted under the fingernails of victims. 

A French worker was arrested, undressed, tied to 
a table and beaten for two hours. Knowing him to 
be a cardiac case, his tormenters concentrated their 
blows upon the region of his heart and compelled 
his wife to be present throughout. 

Mental tortures are added to physical brutality. 
In Paris, a young couple was arrested on suspicion, 
together with their 4-year-old son. They were all 
locked in one jail for two days, after which the 
child was taken from his parents and shut outside on 
the street, alone. 

“Do our friends abroad,’ added the Brazzaville 
radio, “fully realize what it means in France today 
to be patriotic?” 

Rie ® 

A press dispatch from New York states that aston- 
ishing details of the Dutch general strike in late 
April and early May, during which hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of Dutch patriots were killed, 
were revealed Tuesday of this week in a special 
report from an overseas post of the Office of War 
Information. 

The strike began April 29 when Nazi authorities 
announced all former members of the Dutch Army 
were to be sent to Germany for forced labor in 
factories. : 

Within half an hour, the O.W.I. report declared, 
cities and villages throughout the Netherlands 
changed appearance completely. Factories, shops 
and public offices closed, farmers left. their fields, 
busses stopped in the streets. Later, gas and water 
services were stopped as the strike spread rapidly. 

Toward evening, according to the report, German 
police began an effort to break the strike. The next 
day, when work was not resumed, the Nazi authori- 
ties arrested persons considered responsible for the 
strike. 

Police tribunals condemned hundreds of Dutchmen 
in every city, and usually four to six in a village. 
In most cases the death penalty was inflicted. 

Se 
LABOR’S ACTIVE HELP NEEDED 

“T have always believed that the war effort in 
which this country is engaged vitally needs organized 
labor’s help and participation. I believe that the 
effort would fail if we lacked that help. I am not 
talking about labor’s mere support—that can be 
taken for granted—but about real, concrete help.”— 
Donald M. Nelson, chairman, War Production Board. 

—_____4—_._______. 


BICYCLE LAMP IN WAR USE 

Pressed into military service is the bicycle tail- 
lamp, which is now being used on parachutes. A 
lamp and small dry cell fastened to each cargo par- 
chute make it easier for paratroops to find supplics 
dropped them by night. The same lamp and battery 
combination, fastened to a life preserver, aids 4 
swimmer to find it in the dark. 
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Colorado Federation's 
Survey of Retail Prices 


What a “roll-back” in prices to May, 1942, as de- 
manded by the American Federation of Labor, would 
mean to Denver wage earners caught. between the 
“Little Steel” Formula and the price squeeze was 
revealed last week in a food cost study compiled 
and made public by the Colorado State Federation 
of Labor. 

Using a list of the most ordinary and essential 
foods and making a survey of comparative retail 
prices as of May, 1942, and April, 1943, the Federa- 
tion found there has been an increase averaging 
approximately 85 per cent in the 11-month period. 

“The “Roll-Back” Date 

Reason for the use of the May, 1942, date as the 
price roll-back goal, the American Federation of Labor 
explains, is that at that time wage levels that in- 
cluded the 15 per cent increase permitted under 
the Little Steel formula were in harmony with prices. 
But skyrocketing prices, as borne out by the Denver 
price study, have brought chaos to householders’ 
budgets and strike incentives to labor. 

To accomplish the price cuts without injury to 
processors or producers the A.F.L. contends for the 
use of a subsidy such as has been used in Britain. 
Business has opposed the subsidy plan, and it is de- 
clared by other groups also that the public, in the 
final analysis, must pay the subsidy through taxation. 

Adequate Subsidy Demanded 

The A.F.L. is insistent that the subsidies be ade- 
quite to meet the roll-back to May, 1942, declaring 
that anything less will be not only an injustice but 
an invitation to industrial disturbance. 

With a subsidy in effect farmers would receive 
less for their goods when they sell them, but the 
Government would pay to them an amount for pro- 
ducts sent to market. In this way, it is contended, 
retail prices may be cut and placed on a par with 
wages and at the same time the farmer may have 
a living wage. 

The following changes were revealed in the study 
made by the Colorado State Federation of Labor 
above mentioned, though some of the items shown 
in the study are here omitted in the interest of 
conserving space: 


Price Study in Denver 


May April Per Cent 

Article 1942 1943 Increase 
Peanut Butter, Ib... 27 38 40.74 
Tomato Juice, 46 02............... 19 22 15.79 
Grapefruit Juice, No. 5............ .17 28 64.70 
ices sel bees sens ee Cs 28 29 3.57 
Salad Dressing, qt... . 238 A2 10.52 
Catsup, 14 oz... . 14 23 64.28 
Macaroni, Ib.. . 10 Qe ares 
Noaehetti Wy ee ee 10 10 rk or 
Navy Beans, 2-lb. bag............ 14 18 28.57 
Salmon, Pink, No. 1 can........ 19 21 10.52 
Tomatoes, No. 2% can............ 125 18 44.00 
Pears, No. 24% Cana... 21 29 38.09 
Raisins, Seedless, Ib................-.- 095 13 36.84 
Prunes (large)............- . 10 16 60.00 
Oranges, No. 252, doz. SO 32 68.42 
SIGH Gis e-seet nae fie 4c . 29 35 20.69 
Ripe ROdSh es ae nee nek 28 32 14.28 
Boneless. Stew....-.--c-ecc--e-cu-ce-o-----0 27 35 29.62 
Baby Beef Liver.........-..-.0.-.c..0 32 35 9.37 
Cormed W Beetes i.) oe 25 29 16.00 
Ris BOileste tc cw Soe ee 16 175 9.37 
iim @hon sites ee 35 395 12.85 
Shoulder Roast (Lamb).. 26 31 19.23 
Pork Roast...........-..- 32 34 6.25 
Bacon, sliced, Ib. 35 41 17.14 
DOMSH EO he nee eee rae 25 29 16.00 
Veal Qa fis. i) 20.8 use oes 21 255 21.42 
Hamburger: cscs. sarees 225 275 22.22 
Uy yas Leal eae aed EU oer G eM 16 18 12.50 
GrIEGO tra. slog werent ee 75 635 --15.33 
Evgs, large xtra..ccscecccccceeseccoee: 38 51 3421 


(Continued in next column) 
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THE VICTORY FLEET GROWS 
The Robert Lowry, built by American Federation 
of Labor workers in the Delta Shipbuilding Company 
yards at New Orleans, became the 1000th “Liberty” 
ship to take its place among ships of the Victory 
Fleet when it was delivered into service May 25. 
ee eens Ee ee 


OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOL 

Officer Candidate Schools have given the Army 
more than 185,000 officers, the War Department has 
announced. At the same time, it was announced that 
classes will be smaller and the course will be ex- 
tended to a minimum of four months. Up to April 
30, one graduate had attained the rank of lieutenant 
colonel; 16 have reached the grade of major; 2167 
had worked up to captain; 35,258 had been promoted 
to first lieutenant, while the remainder were second 
lieutenants. 


qu 


FIGHT UNNECESSARY NOISE 

Maybe you didn’t know it, but National Noise 
Abatement Week has just ended. The “week” was 
part of the wartime campaign of the National Noise 
Abatement Council to reduce unnecessary noise in 
war industries, offices and homes, as a manpower 
conservation measure and an aid to war production. 
The council will award plaques to cities achieving 
outstanding records in noise abatement. A feature 
of the campaign is a poster by Howard Scott, bearing 
the words, “Quiet! Noise wastes energy, dissipates 
manpower, slows war production.” 

———————q»— ui —_ 


Uncle Sam's Talk and Travel Costs 


One reason why the public has been restricted in its 
use of wire and transportation services is that the 
facilities of the agencies are being largely monopo- 
lized by government officials. 


This fact was brought out in a report last week by 
the Joint Committee on Unnecessary Expeditures, 
which disclosed that Uncle Sam’s bill this year for 
talking and traveling will exceed $100,000,000. This 
is about nine times the peacetime outlay. What 
makes the figure extraordinary is that it does not 
include the War, Navy and other departments deal- 
ing directly with the military effort. 

The committee emphasized its claim that the ex- 
penditures were “wasteful and unpatriotic” by a 
number of striking illustrations. 

Of long distance phone calls, it said the Govern- 
ment might make 488 three-minute calls around the 
world at the equator daily and have the cost no 
greater. 

Among the worst offenders, the committee charged, 
are the War Production Board and the State Depart- 
ment. For its present outlay, the report asserted, 
the W.P.B. could put in hourly three-minute tele- 
phone calls to the moon, 221,463 miles away, every 
hour in the day, every day in the year. 

The State Department, it was said, could send 
15,500 telegrams a day, at 30 cents a telegram, with- 
out. spending more. 

Travel expenses were estimated at about $70,000,- 
000, which the committee said were “inordinately” 
high. Many officials were accused of galavanting 
around the country who might better be at their desks 
in Washington. 


May April Per Cent 

Article 1942 1943 Increase 
IBUttel 23 Hunan ale ie ae AG 53 15.21 
Hens 28 46 64.28 
Green Beans,Whole, No. 2 can .15 25 66.66 
Beets, No. 2 can 12 14 33.33 
Peas, No. 303 can..................... 125 15 20.00 
Corn; 12-02:’cans 2. Al 14 27.27 
Lima Beans, No. 1 can.............. 09 14 55.55 
Asparagus, No. 2 can................ 28 34 21.42 
Rolled Oats, 48 oz... . 19 21 10.52 
Cabbage, Ib.............. .. O7 13 85.71 
Potatoes, Ib............. .. 03 05 66.66 
Lettuce (head)... 05 14 180.00 
Cauliflower. 2250 a 125 25 100.00 
Sweet. Potatoes, 5 Ibs... 26 35 34.61 


Questions, Answers on 


Comintern Dissolution 


The New Leader asked Matthew Woll, a vice- 
president of the American Federation of Labor, to 
answer three questions pertaining to the recent an- 
nouncement of the dissolution of the “Comintern.” 
The questions and Woll’s answers thereto were as 
follows: 


Question 1. Do you think this is a sincere action? 


Answer: The sincerity of the action taken in Mos- 
cow, dissolving the Communist Internationale could 
be easily demonstrated by those responsible. It could 
be demonstrated by the dissolution of the various 
Communist parties affiliated with the Comintern, the 
suspension of their press and the dissolution of their 
many varied “fronts.” Until this occurs, organized 
labor in all countries, which has suffered so much 
from Communist intrigue and conspiracy, is not likely 
to be impressed. 


Question 2. What do you think will be its effect? 


Answer: The dissolution of the Comintern will be 
without practical effect unless the course indicated 
in my answer to your first question is followed. As a 
matter of fact, the Comintern had long been mori- 
bund. It had not met since 1935 and before that its 
last meeting was in 1928. The work of the Comintern 
has been conducted in the past ten years and more by 
the foreign division of the G.P.U., acting through its 
resident agents abroad in the role of commissars over 
the respective Communist parties. This apparatus re- 
mains in being. Therefore, nothing has been changed. 
Any real change could come only by the dismantling 
of this apparatus and the abolition of all Communist 
organizations and activities abroad. Although becom- 
ing “independent” in accordance with the proclama- 
tion dissolving the Comintern, the Communist parties 
will continue nevertheless to follow even more éffec- 
tively the directives of Moscow under their new cloak 
of national respectability. The Communist party of 
the United States formally disaffiliated from the 
Comintern in 1940, but will anyone contend that it 
has not followed as it did before the Moscow line? 
There is no reason to believe it will not do so in the 
future. 


Question 3. What do you think is the motive 
behind it? 

Answer: The motive behind the dissolution of the 
Comintern is to give us the shadow while Moscow 
retains the substance. Because of its malodorous rep- 
utation the Comintern had long ceased to be an asset 
to Moscow and to international communism. Its re- 
tention had become definitely a liability. Hence, its 
dissolution, while the apparatus of international com- 
munist propaganda and action is retained, as indi- 
cated in the answer to your second question. The 
dissolution of the Comintern is therefore useful to 
world communism and of no value to world democ- 
racy. The motive is to impose another gigantic Com- 
munist deception upon world democracy and upon 
world labor. International communism will continue 
to speak with the voice of Jacob, but the hand will 
be and remain, as always, the hand of Esau. 

Must Fight on Two Fronts 

In addition to his responses to the questions as 
submitted, Woll expressed himself as follows: 

“Organized labor, as the spearhead of world democ- 
racy, must continue to fight on two fronts—against 
fascism on the production and battle fronts, and 
against communism on the political front. However, 
as long as Soviet Russia remains on our side in the 
war against Hitler, into which she was dragged by the 
Nazi invasion of Russia, it is to our interest to con- 
tinue to help Russia militarily to the utmost of our 
ability. To this end I hope that with the recent 
splendid victories in Tunisia the Allied invasion of 
Europe will not be long delayed.” 


——__—_.— 


“Bachelor’s wives and old maids’ children are al- 
ways perfect.”—Chamfort. 
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Postmaster Requests Co-operation of Public in 


Effectuating New Method of Addressing Mail 


Postmaster William H. McCarthy announces that 
the new method of addressing mail, through the ad- 
dition of a district postal number, is rapidly being 
placed in operation in San Francisco, as well as in 177 
other large cities throughout the United States. Re- 
ports from many cities indicate that the new system 
has been received enthusiastically. 


Promotes Speed in Delivery 


“The new system,” the local postmaster explained, 
“was put into effect upon instructions from Postmas- 
ter General Walker, with the purpose of speeding up 
mail delivery through simplifying the method of dis- 
tribution. Within a few days after its initiation, 
nearly all the postmasters in the large cities affected 
had assigned district postal numbers to their branch 
offices. Millions of residents and business houses 
were advised of the number to be added to their 
addresses and already a considerable volume of mail 
is carrying the district postal numbers. It is believed 
that by now, practically all whose addresses are af- 
fected have been notified of their postal district 
number.” 

Request to the Public 


About two weeks ago, letter carriers in San Fran- 
cisco placed in every letter-box and delivered to 
every office, apartment house and hotel in San Fran- 
cisco a notice giving recipients their postal district 
number, and requesting that they show (on their 
printed stationery, or by other means to their cor- 
respondents) the number of their postal district. fol- 
lowing the name of the city. Postmaster McCarthy 
reports that the response from the public has been 


encouraging, and that each day he finds more and 
more mail in the San Francisco post office which car- 
ries the postal district number of the addressee. He 
further stated : 


Experienced Workers in Armed Service 

“The Post Office Department did not ask for de- 
ferment of its employees on account of the war, and 
consequently many thousands of experienced distrib- 
utors throughout the country are now in the armed 
forces, approximately 600 of whom were from the San 
Francisco post office. These men have been replaced 
by inexperienced personnel, and the new system of 
assigning postal district numbers to addresses will 
greatly simplify distribution by the untrained clerks, 
and expedite handling and delivery of mail by as 
much as twelve hours in some cases.” 

Will Furnish District Numbers 

In announcing that the prompt co-operation given 
by business firms and organizations has been gratify- 
ing, Postmaster McCarthy urged concerns with mail- 
ing lists, which have not already done so, to contact 
the San Francisco post office to have district postal 
numbers added to San Francisco addresses free of 
charge. 

For further information, post office patrons may 
phone Market 2500, consult their letter carrier, or in- 
quire at their nearest post office station. 

The Labor Temple is in District 3, and mail ad- 
dressed to unions having headquarters there should 
carry that district number. The headquarters of the 
California State Federation of Labor is in District 2. 
The Building Trades Temple is in District 3. 


Labor Represented on Commission 

Attorney General Robert W. Kenny, as president, 
heads the list of its new officers announced last week 
by the California Housing and Planning Commis- 
sion. President John F. Shelley of the San Francisco 
Labor Council is one of the vice-presidents, and 
holding membership on the board of governors are 
President C. J. Haggerty of the State Federation of 
Labor and President Frank C. MacDonald of the 
State Building and Construction Trades Council. 

In taking over the leadership, President Kenny 
pointed out that the Association is an organization 
of representative citizens who seck to stimulate in- 
telligent public and private planning both for war- 
time emergencies and for the post-war period. “We 
are concerned,” he said, “with housing, transporta- 
tion, urban and rural development, and in a broader 
sense with the application of modern planning meth- 
ods in town and country.” 


—_—<—<____.——_______ 
“The greatest homage you can pay to truth is to 
use it.”’—Emerson. 


CERTAINLY ... 
You can buy all your home furnishings on easy credit at... 


REDLICKS 
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EVERY CASKET IN OUR ESTABLISHMENT IS UNION MADE 


RELIABLE 


Russian War Relief Meeting 


Maurice Hindus, whose new book, “Mother Rus- 
sia,” is just off the press, will speak for Russian 
war relief, Tuesday evening, June 22, at a “Tribute 
to Russia” mecting in the San Francisco Civic 
Auditorium. Hindus recently returned from the 
Russian fighting front, which forms the background 
for his new book. 

The meeting will climax a month-long observance 
honoring the Russian people on the completion 
of two years of total war. Tickets will go on sale 
at the end of the week at Russian War Relief, 422 
Sutter street, San Francisco, and all local branch 
offices. 

Another “Tribute to Russia” in the Bay area in- 
cludes a letter-writing project, in which Americans 
are asked to write to Russians in the same occupa- 
tions or interest. groups, the letters to be sent to 
Russian War Relief headquarters, 422 Sutter street, 
prior to June 22, from whence they will be for- 
warded to Russians. The letters may not be ad- 
dressed to individuals, but can be addressed to any 
classification desired. 

er rg 
NAZI “LABOR OFFICE” WRECKED 

“Organized resistance” against new shipment of 
French workers to Germany led to a bomb explo- 
sion that wrecked the Nazi “labor recruiting office” 
in Annemasse, southeast France, according to an 
article in the Swiss newspaper Journal de Geneve. 


UNION CASKETS 


REASONABLE 


Godeau 


41 Van Ness Ave. near Market 


Telephone HEmlock 1230 


Vice-President, W. M. Ringen. A member of Chauffeurs’ and Musicians’ Unions 
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Donnelley Foreman Quits 
To Help Organize Plant 


On the day he completed 25 years’ service for 


*Donnelley’s Lakeside Press of Chicago, late in May, 


its most popular foreman was unanimously elected 
president of the Council of Union Donnelley Em- 
ployees, composed of A.F.L. supporters in the mam- 
moth non-union shop. Effective as of his “silvery 
anniversary,” L. D. Maxwell resigned his $6000 ex- 
ecutive position with the Donnelley concern to bo- 
come special representative of the Internation:] 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. As such he 
will work under direct supervision of Maj. George 1, 
Berry, international president, with the specific as- 
signment of enrolling the remainder of Donnelley’s 
1125 pressroom employees. 

“Bunny” Maxwell’s 25 years’ service with Donnel- 
ley’s has been accumulative, not consecutive. He was 
overseas with the Army for 26 months in 1917-19. He 
is a past commander in the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and now commander of his American Legion post. 

Has Good Record as Foreman 

Maxwell has often been eulogized by Donnelley’s 
front office, both as a mechanic and as an executive 
able to manage men successfully. His acceptance of 
the union post involved a tremendous financial sacri- 
fice. Asked his reason for making the change, he 
replied: 

“Lakeside Press has been built up to a powerful 
position in the printing industry. It is the workers 
who have done the building up but the owners who 
have reaped the profits. The company has always 
fought, with every weapon it could muster, against 
any attempt by the workers to organize. The com- 
pany threw the unions out of the plant forty years 
ago so that it could have its arbitrary way. It wants 
to go on having its arbitrary way. It wants to con- 
trol not only the wages, hours and conditions of la- 
bor; it wants to control even the opinions and affilia- 
tions of its employees. 

“Existing Feudal Autocracy” 

“Lakeside must change; otherwise it is headed for 
disaster. Since the company won’t change of its own 
volition, the truly loyal employees must organize to 
save the company from being destroyed by its own 
greed. My own loyalty to Lakeside Press—to my 
thousands of fellow workers there—impels me to work 
for unionization of the plant and the establishment 
of democracy in place of the existing feudal autocracy. 

“Donnelley employees welcome the co-operation of 
social-minded groups who are bringing pressure on 
the company for a new deal in its labor policies. All 
of us have understood that whatever grudging conces- 
sions the company gave its employees, it granted be- 
cause of outside pressure. Tell our friends to continue 
that pressure.” 

The Council of Union Donnelley Employees is 
opening its own office within a stone’s throw of the 
Donnelley plant. This office, which will be managed 
by President Maxwell, will be closely co-ordinated 
with the headquarters of Chicago Printing Trades 
Unions, 608 S. Dearborn street. 

et I eee 
BRAVERY MEDAL TO UNION MAN 

Duncan J. Gillis, a member of the working-fighting 
“Seabees,” and former member of Iron Workers’ 
Local 25 (Detroit) of the Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Tvon Workers (A.F.L.), has been cited 
for bravery while serving on Guadalcanal and has 
been awarded the Silver Star medal of the Navy. 
Gillis, a shipfitter, during heavy Navy gunfire risked 
his life to extricate and carry to safety seven mon 
who had been trapped under debris after explosion 
of a shell. Gillis left the safety of his own shelter to 
aid his comrades. On another occasion the union 
man saved comrades when a gasoline-loaded barge 
was hit by an enemy bomb. Gillis was thrown from 
the barge but assisted in rescuing his shipmates, the 
citation concluded, 
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Union Wins Pact Granting 
Pensions to Aged Workers 


The first industry-wide agreement under which 
an industry as such takes the responsibility of pro- 
viding old-age pensions for its employees has been 

signed by the Cloakmakers’ Union (an International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union affiliate) and ‘three 
organizations of employers. The agreement extended 
‘or five years the contract that expired May 31. 

Under the retirement plan, the manufacturers will 
contribute 3 per cent of their weekly payrolls to a 
fund to provide pensions for workers who have reached 
‘he age of 65 or over and wish to retire. The total 
annual amount to be contributed by the employers 
will be about $2,000,000. Israel Feinberg, general 
manager of the Cloakmakers’ Union, said that about 
5000 workers would be eligible for retirement in the 
next few years. Each will receive $600 a year. 


Commission to Administer Fund 


The retirement fund will be administered by a 
commission to consist of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees with three ad- 
ditional members, representing the public, to be cho- 
sen by the employer associations and by the union. 

The employers’ contributions to the fund will begin 
January 1, 1944. The fund will begin functioning 
within three years, as soon as a specified reserve fund 
is accumulated. 


Creation of the pension fund marked the only ma- 
jor addition to the contract, except for a clause pro- 
viding for readjustment of wages in the event of fur- 
ther increases in the cost of living, or a change in the 
War Labor Board’s “Little Steel” formula. 


Supplements Federal Act 


“In view of the fact that the present Social Se- 
curity Act does not provide a sufficient pension for 
any worker to retire and to be able to live in any 
measure of decency, the newly created old-age retire- 
ment fund in our industry will supplement the exist- 
ing federal pension by paying to each worker so re- 
tired the sum of $600 a year for the balance of his 
natural life,’ Feinberg said. “The establishment of 
the fund marks the recognition by the cloak and suit 
industry, an important segment of the ladies’ garment 
industry, of its obligation to our workers, who have 
spent their lives in building this industry and who 
will, under the provisions of the plan, be secured in 
their old age. We must not forget that. no govern- 
ment-sponsored social security plan can do more than 
mect. the very minimum needs of aged workers.” 


No. | 17 Buys War Bonds 


Elevator Operators and Starters’ Union No. 117 of 
Sun Francisco this week announced that acting upon 
unanimous recommendation of a membership meet- 
ing, the officials had made an additional $2000 pur- 
chase of War Bonds. 

———<——_e—___—__—_ 
INJURIES FROM MANUAL LIFTING 

The U. S. Department of Labor’s Division of 
Lubor Standards last winter called together a group 
of safety experts, plant physicians and personnel of- 
ficors to consider practical methods for preventing 
injury, such as sprains and hernias, to workers en- 
siged in the handling of heavy materials. Their 
‘commendations are now available in printed form, 
cibodied in Special Bulletin No. 11, “A Guide to 
the Prevention of Weight-Lifting Injuries.” Requests 
for the publication should be addressed to the Di- 
vision of Labor Standards, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
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MOTOR REGISTRATION DROPS 

In spite of gas and tire rationing programs resi- 
dents of San Francisco registered 148,207 automo- 
biles during the first three months of 1943, the De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles announces. The loss of 
12,079 vehicles compared favorably with the state- 
wide loss of 9.2 per cent, it was said. 
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Temple Employee's Sister Dies 

His many friends and acquaintances extend sym- 
pathy to James Doyle, day operator of the elevator 
at the Labor Temple, upon the death of his sister 
Mrs. Katherine F. Koester, wife of the late John J. 
Koester, which occurred at Belmont on Wednesday. 
The funeral will take place this (Friday) morning, 
at 9:15, from Leary Bros., 2917 Twenty-fourth street, 
thence to St. Peter’s church, where requiem high 
mass will be offered. Interment will be in Holy 
Cross. 


Street Carmen's Referendum 
The Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees has been con- 
ducting a referendum election wherein the member- 
ship in local meetings will determine if a convention 
will be held by the Association this year. 


The organization’s laws provide for holding a con- 
vention every second year, and the session of 1943 
was scheduled to be held in Denver, in September. 
Due to the transportation and other situations 
brought about by war conditions, it was decided 
to submit to the general membership the question 
of delaying the convention for the duration of the 
war, with the understanding that when conditions 
permit the gathering will be called. 


From meetings held by Division 518 and Division 
1004 of San Francisco, both organizations report hav- 
ing voted for the proposal to delay the holding of 
the convention. 


|.L.G.W.U. Officers' View 
Of New Move by Miners 


An editorial in Justice, official organ of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, welcomed 
the step taken by United Mine Workers for reaffili- 
ation with the American Federation of Labor and 
derided as “unadulterated bunk” the suggestion that 
John L. Lewis, the Miners’ president, is planning to 
use the A.F.L. to serve his own political purposes. 

The editorial was made public in advance of publi- 
cation as representing the views of David Dubinsky, 
president, and other officials of the Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

Discussing the suggestion that the return of the 
miners to the A.F.L. would retard peace with the 
C.LO. “as a body,” the Justice editorial took the po- 
sition that there was a good deal of substance to it, 
in that Lewis would seek to keep the communistic 
element in the C.1.O. “far outside the periphery of the 
trade union movement.” 

“As we see it, the suggestion that John L. Lewis 
has decided to rejoin the A.F.L. in order to convert 
it into a Republican stronghold in 1944 or into a 
weapon of offense against the President is unadulter- 
ated bunk,” said Justice, “This, however, is not meant 
to imply that by re-entering the A.F.L. Lewis will 
ipso facto abandon his antagonism'‘to the Administra- 
tion.” 
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Job Freeze As Affecting 
Building Trades Workers 


That unreasonableness in the enforcement of the 
“job freeze” order now in effect in this area can work 
tremendous hardships on the workers involved, as 
well as interfere with production, has been demon- 
strated in a recent case of a building trades worker, 
which is typical of a serious problem which requires 
immediate adjustment. 

The worker in question had finished the job for 
his contractor, and, as is usual in cases of this kind, 
would have to be available in several weeks when 
his employer would have another job for him. As 
this worker was not eligible to unemployment bene- 
fits without first applying for suitable employment, 
and the time element was also a consideration, he 
was sent by the Employment Service to a job in a 
shipyard. 

After being employed by the shipyard he was “fro- 
zen” to that job, and so could not return to his former 
trade. Such a situation will not only freeze a great 
number of building construction workers on jobs 
which others can fill, but it will seriously jeopardize 
the whole building construction industry. 

Homes for war workers are just as important and 
as urgently needed for turning out the required pro- 
duction connected with the war effort as are other 
lines of work directly tied up with war production. 
If men of this type of work will be frozen to jobs out 
of their usual employment, there will soon be a 
critical scarcity of these workers and the whole in- 
dustry will suffer, as well as the war program. 

The State Federation of Labor is looking into this 
case, as well as others, to the end of obtaining an 
immediate adjustment in order to prevent further 
dislocation of these workers and this vitally impor- 
tant industry. 

—————————~_—__—_ 
THE PLEASURE DRIVING BAN 

According to a daily press dispatch, a “spokesman” 
for the petroleum administrator for war told a com- 
mittee of eastern states congressmen this week that 
“action can be expected soon” on extension of the 
pleasure driving ban to states outside the seaboard 
rationing ara. 
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Run o' the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 

Alfred J. Hazelton, retired member of San Fran- 
cisco Typographical Union, passed away at his home, 
1694 Grove street, last Friday, June 4. Deceased 
had resided in the Bay area for a number of years 
prior to depositing an Oakland card with No. 21 on 
February 20, 1936, having been a continuous member 
of this local for seven years. He had been entered on 
the pension roll in March of this year. Born at Jack- 
son, Miss., on March 4, 1883, he was initiated by 
Jackson union on March 3, 1907. Surviving are his 
wife, Grace, and a daughter, Velma Hazelton, living 
in this city, while a brother, Frank Hazelton, resides 
at Superior, Wis. Services under auspices of the 
union were conducted at 2 p. m. Monday at the 
Morrison Funeral Home. Interment was in the 
printers’ plot at Cypress Lawn Memorial Park. 

Victor J. Spence of the Examiner chapel, who en- 
listed in the Marine Corps several weeks ago, re- 
ceived his call for active service and left on Wednes- 
day of last week for San Diego. Mrs. Spence and 
their son will continue to reside at Palo Alto for the 
duration. 


Arriving in the city recently from Edmonton, Can- 
ada, for a visit with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
W. Konkel, Miss Marygail Konkel, accompanied by 
her mother, left last Friday for Waco, Tex., to be 
present when Fred Konkel, Jr., who is stationed at 
Blackland Field, receives his wings and Jieutenant’s 
bars. On leaving Texas, they will visit in Minneapo- 
lis and Winnipeg on their way to Alaska, where Miss 
Konkel has accepted a position. Fred Sr., a member 
of the Recorder chapel, started his annual vacation 
this week, which he says will be spent within San 
Francisco city limits. 

The following, captioned “When—,” and dedi- 
cated to union men in combat services, is submitted 
by Robert L. Smaill of the Examiner proofroom: 


When you’ve mussed up Mussolini 
And hit Hitler where he sits; 
When you're hearing Hirohito 
Hara-ki-ri-ing for quits— 
When the swastika is drooping 
And the fasces ground to rust; 
When the “Son of Heaven’s” legions 
Lie forever in the dust— 


There'll be ripples on the water 
As you come back o’er the blue; 

And Freedom’s hosts of children 
Will genuflect to’ you. 

May O. Nistle of the Mackenzie & Harris chapel 
left last Monday evening for Baltimore, where she 
will spend a month visiting with her daughter. 

Joan Stanley, 12-year-old daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Terry L. Stanley of 7 Casa Way, entertained 
at the Stage Door Canteen on May 15 with Ted 
Weems’ Orchestra. The only child thus far to appear 
at the Canteen, Miss Stanley’s tap dancing was so 
well received she is now scheduled to appear every 
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two weeks, on Saturday evenings. “Terry” is 8 mem- 
ber of the Konhke Printing Company chapel. 

On payment of dues to No. 21 this month, E. B. 
Anderson rounded out sixty years’ membership in 
San Francisco Typographical Union. A retired mem- 
ber of the Examiner chapel and now residing in Oak- 
land, Mr. Anderson on June 6 celebrated the fifty- 
ninth anniversary of the date on which he first be- 
came associated with the Examiner, in 1884. 

Memorial services at the Union Printers Home on 
May 30 were conducted for fifty-three members of the 
Typographical Union who had been placed to rest 
during the year. Three of these residents—Frank 
Adams, Phelan R. Farabee and David Hooper—were 
members of No. 21, and entered the Home from this 
jurisdiction. 

Anthony Santora, apprentice member of the Grif- 
fin Bros. Printing Company chapel, who enlisted in 
the Navy in March of last year and has seen plenty 
of overseas service, visited headquarters on Tuesday 
while on a 14-day furlough in San Francisco. 


News Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 

The condition of Jerry Wright, sick for several 
weeks and whose temperature at times reached 104, 
is reported by Bert Coleman, his Marin county 
neighbor, to be considerably improved. 

According to Harry Crotty, his wife is at least 
holding her own. Mrs. Crotty, in an oxygen tent and 
attended by three nurses, is suffering from pneu- 
monia. 

Persuasion or orders, Mrs. Bell finally got Harvey 
hoeing the weeds in her Victory garden—a fact she 
immediately regretted, for he hoed more vegetables 
than weeds. After she-shooed him out, his golf pals 
smiled knowingly when Harvey showed at the course 
in plenty of time for a game. 

Believe it or not, Bill Gobin says he’s subject to 
dreaming and always takes a handful of oats to bed 
with him to feed his nightmares. 

“See you later!” called out Archie Mackey, bolting 
for his bus. “Me nor nobody else,” Joe Sullivan 
called back, “unless you make a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with the income tax man on the 15th.” 

“A guy has to be pretty timid to quail at Mussolini 
now,” commented Ralph Fay, munching a sandwich 
and reading the paper. “He makes me quail,” wise- 
cracked Harold Krueger. “I ate it for dinner.” 
“Quailing—it’s all that kept me alive during the meat 
shortage,” put in Harold Barker. “If he’d just stick 
his chin over the balcony like he used to,” Carl 
Madsen figured, “I’d quail enough to supply the black 
market.” 

Thoughtful Lou Henno regarded the murky glass. 
“There ought to be some good letter writers in this 
shop,” he concluded. “Even the spiders drop a line 
or two at every window.” 

Each evening Lucille Davis strolls a number of 
blocks for the purpose of—well, sort-a keeping the 
girlish figure girlish. “Tonight,” she invited Margaret 
Bengston, “let’s take a walk.” “Whose shall we 
take?” asked the litera] “Beng.” 

The gang insist “Blackie” Blackford is democratic 
and patriotic even when he insists the Declaration of 
Independence was signed in Reno. 


Golf News—By Fred N. Leach 


On Monday, June 14, at 7 p.m. the regular monthly 
meeting of the officers and board of directors of the 
Golf Association will take place. The meeting will 
be held at 235 Twenty-fifth avenue. And this is a 
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notice for all board members to be present as, in 
addition to routine matters, plans for the annual 
tournament will be made. The secretary has propo- 
sitions from three golf clubs, and each includes the 
serving of a dinner. It is necessary to make the 
arrangements well in advance this year, and it is 
important that all board members be present at 
this meeting Monday night. 


The next tournament is scheduled for Sharp Park, 
June 27. It is not necessary, one hopes, to go 
into detail about the old stomping ground, Sharp 
Park. So mark your calendar for the 27th, and 
practice those putts, because those greens up in 
the canyon are tricky. There will be the usual 
18 holes at medal, a hole-in-one contest, and that 
third round of the club match play championship. 
Greens fees and entry fees remain as usual. More 
details later. 


OFF THE FAIRWAY—This correspondent has 
been vacationing this week—at home! He’s gotten 
up earlier than ever, cooked his own breakfast, 
and worked like he never worked before—only he’y 
done it ‘on the links instead of in a proofroom, 
He'll be glad to get back to work, so he can rest 
up. . . . Had an interesting phone call from the 
1942 club champ, Ralph Iusi, who is now stationed 
at Treasure Island, after finishing his basic training 
in Idaho. He is learning to be a radar technician 
and tells us he finds it tremendously interesting. He, 
incidentally, is learning to be a mathematical shark, 
and he warns that when he gets on a golf course, 
he'll have the science of ballistics down so pat 
that each shot will land directly in the hole without 
the necessity of using a putter. Ralph wants to be 
remembered to all the boys . . . Someone asked us 
why Ben Apte doesn’t get more free publicity 
in this column. For the information of all con- 
cerned, his contract. ran out. . . Don’t fail to mark 
your calendar for June 27, the Association’s tourna- 
ment day. And if you have any suggestions to help 
make the “Annual” a success, send them along—the 
board will appreciate them. 


Woman’s Auxiliary, No. 21—By Mable A. Skinner 

The regular business meeting of S.F.W.A. was held 
June 8. The following officers were elected to serve 
the Auxiliary for the next year: President, Nora 
Swenson; first vice-president, Johanna Allyn; second 
vice-president, Augusta Gooler; secretary, Grace 
Young; treasurer, Ann MeLeod; chaplain, Bertha 
Bailey; guide, Georgia Holderby; executive commit- 
tee, Bijou Blade, Sophia Rosenthal, Lorraine Kriese, 
Georgia Holderby;: auditing committee, Myrtle 
Bardsley, Selma Keylich, Mable Skinner, Bertha 
Bailey; press correspondent, Mable Skinner. The 
installation of officers will be held Sunday, June 27, 
at 3 p. m., in Progress hall, at the Labor Temple, 
2940 Sixteenth street. Everyone is cordially invited to 
attend. 

Jay Palmieter gave a dinner Monday night in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Abbott, who celebrated 
their seventh wedding anniversary. Among the guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Al Conley and “Bob” Vernor. 

Mrs. Bijou Blade is in San Diego visiting with her 
daughter and son-in-law. 
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LOSS OF BRITISH SEAMEN 


An average of thirteen lives out of every hundred 
men of the crews of British merchant vessels are 
lost through enemy action, according to a computa- 
tion of the Ministry of War Transport. Loss of life 
in lifeboats and on rafts is less and averages about 
2 per cent. Occupants of lifeboats are in most cases 
picked up within 24 hours. 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 

After an illness of a few days, Paul J. Garrigan 
passed away at a local hospital on June 4. He was 
78 years of age. He was of an unassuming nature, 
genial, and one who made friends and retained them. 
Funeral services were conducted from St. Michael’s 
church on June 7. Interment was in Holy Cross 
cemetery. 


The progressive-minded members of the New York 
union are to be felicitated on having defeated the 
foremen-group candidates for president and officers 
of the union. Under the domination of the foremen’s 
regime—that union was an outstanding illustration 
of a boss-controlled union—the working members 
suffered losses of working conditions and morale. 
A condition existed in which, as a former secretary- 
treasurer of the M.T.D.U. (who at the time was, and 
still is, the foreman of a morning newspaper), blandly 
announced to a political opponent at an I.T.U. con- 
vention in New York, “We tell the members where 
io ‘head in,’ follow the party-line—or else.’ Which 
meant, in effect, that one seeking work at the trade 
got the “run-around,” unless he lined up with the 
foremen heirarchy in control of the union. Also, 
when a member was elected president or secretary, 
ihey were made foremen of mailing-rooms on the 
big daily newspapers. 

The Boston and Milwaukee unions (I.T.U. unions 
only), never had foremen-presidents; nor even did 
the Chicago union (now affiliated with the M.T.D.U.). 
A foreman-president is not conducive to the welfare 
of a mailers’ union, whether foreman of a large or 
small newspaper or job shop, for the indisputable 
fact that one “cannot carry water on both shoulders,” 
nor “serve two masters.” No printer union, it’s 
safe to say, would tolerate a foreman-president. 

It is understood the executive council has pro- 
mulgated an order raising salaries of I.T.U. repre- 
sentatives from $70 to $77 per week. The raise, 
voluntary on the part of the council, is to become 
effective as of May 3, as soon as approved by the 
War Labor Board. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION ELECTIONS 

At the recent “run-off” election held by Chicago 
Typographical Union, the successful candidates were: 
Canty, president; Milby, vice-president; Patzke, sec- 
retary, and Pilch, organizer. The run-off election in 
New York Typographical Union was held Wednesday 
of this week. 

pee ee ees 
FOR SERVICE MEN’S DEPENDENTS 

Senator Lodge of Massachusetts has introduced a 
bill to increase by 15 per cent in all categories the 
Government’s contribution to the allowance for de- 
pendents of men in the armed services. The measure 
is designed to help dependents of service men meet 
soaring living costs. Under the bill, the Government’s 
contribution to family allowances for an enlisted 
man with a wife and no children would be raised from 
$28 to $32.50 a month, with allowances for a married 
inan with one child increased from $40 to $46 a 
month. 

—o- 
“BONUS” FOR EMPLOYERS 

Pennsylvania’s employers have received a wartime 
“bonus.” They were given a $65,000,000 tax reduc- 
tion when Governor Martin signed the bill reducing 
contributions to the unemployment compensation 
fund from 2.7 to as low as 1 per cent for those 
maintaining “stabilized” employment. The act af- 
lects contributions payable after January 1, 1944, 
and remains in force until the session of the Legis- 
lature following a presidential declaration that a state 
of war no longer exists. Sponsored by a conference 
representing more that 100,000 of the state’s em- 
ployers, the “experience rating” proposal was adopted 
by the Legislature over the objections of organized 
labor. 


ee 
Vhen did you last attend a meeting of your union? 


BOOST FOR DRUG FIRM PORTERS 

An increase in pay for some 250 negro porters 
employed by the Walgreen Drug Company in Chi- 
cago has been approved by the National War Labor 
Board, Drug Store Porters’ Union No. 132, Building 
Service Employees’ International Union (A.F.L.), 
announced. The increase was negotiated by the union. 
The raise will amount to approximately $5 a week 
per man, and is retroactive to October, 1942. 
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SEAMEN’S CLUB IN GLASGOW 

Merchant seamen of all Allied nations spending 
their shore leaves in Glasgow can now obtain rest, 
recreation, food, and, when necessary, warm clothing, 
at the newly opened Havelock Wilson Glasgow Mer- 
chant Seamen’s Club. The club has been established 
and will be maintained through funds donated by 
American Federation of Labor members through the 
Labor League for Human Rights. It will be operated 
as one of the projects of the British War Relief So- 
ciety of America. 

————————— 
SANTA CLARA’S FALL TERM 

The regular fall term of the University of 
Santa Clara, the West’s oldest university, will open 
on August 16, according to University authorities, 
and will continue to offer its normal undergraduate 
courses in the Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Admin- 
istration, and Engineering. Though the Army is 
occupying the greater portion.of two of the campus 
residence halls, the third is reserved exclusively 
for civilian students. There will be no limit on the 
number of day scholars. Santa Clara will continue 
to receive high school graduates who qualify for 
admission. Also being accepted, for the duration, 
are selected students who have completed their 
third year of high school and who by their records 
show promise of successfully undertaking college 
work. 


Calls Upon Women to Shout 


Mary Moore, woman’s editor of the International 
Labor News Service, states: 

“Have you heard? The answer to our prayers is 
showing up in the stores—the sheerest, 75-denier rayon 
hosiery you've ever seen, that dries overnight, doesn’t 
creep all over your leg and doesn’t bulge in wrinkles 
at your knees! 

“Shout it from the housetops! American scientific 
genius didn’t let us down when the glamor of Amer- 
ica’s beautiful legs were at stake! 

“These new rayons are made of celanese fiber, an 
acetate much more elastic than other rayon fibers. 
By a secret process the yarn is rendered practically 
moisture proof, which makes for the short drying 
period. 

“Those in the know say they wear! They have a 
fine dull finish and look as sheer as 50-denier, but 
being 75’s they wear four times as long. They come 
in the so-called romantic colors, mystery, enchantment 
and melody, and cost only $1.15 a pair.” 


War Industries Training 
For Women at University 


Steadily increasing enrollments of women in Uni- 
versity of California war training courses show how 
responsive California women are to the call to help 
maintain at top speed the tremendous production 
schedules in the State’s war industries, says Mrs. Ber- 
nice Hubbard May, counsellor for women’s war train- 
ing on the Berkeley campus. 


“Four times as many women are taking war 
training courses today as were taking them last 
July,” says Mrs. May, “but the supply of trained 
women is still far below the urgent demands, espe- 
cially those for women equipped to carry technical 
and executive responsibilities.” 


Women who are already engaged in war produc- 
tion work are finding the training courses especially 
helpful in preparing themselves for advancement in 
their fields. These women are aided by evening 
courses, meeting once or twice a week, in which they 
receive training in welding theory, elements of ship- 
building, production illustration, applied mathemat- 
ics, safety engineering, personnel management and a 
wide variety of other subjects. 


Mrs. May calls special attention to the free full- 
time courses which are soon to open. Aircraft draft- 
ing classes, for example, will begin in San Francisco 
and Berkeley on June 21. Students in these classes 
who meet the personnel requirements of major air- 
craft companies are eligible to receive a regular salary 
through their training period. 


On June 21, classes in engineering drawing will 
start in San Francisco and Berkeley. Engineering 
fundamentals will be taught in a class opening in 
Berkeley on June 14. 

The University War Training Office, 201 California 
hall, Berkeley, or 22 Second street, San Francisco, 
will supply detailed information regarding the pro- 
gram. 
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Workers to Buy Destroyer for U. S. 
Members of the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union in New York City 
have decided to carry the war to Hitler and Hirohito 
in the form of a U. S. destroyer—a gift to the Gov- 
ernment from the workers and their employers. 


A drive is under way to raise $5,000,000 in War 
Bonds with which to purchase the destroyer. Over 
$3,000,000 of the amount has already been raised. 
The goal is expected to be reached within a short 
time. 

The movement began at an industry-wide confer- 
ence, attended by both labor and management. Zone 
conferences then were called and the drive launched. 
Many members of the union have pledged to pur- 
chase at least one $100 bond. This is to be in addi- 
tion to the regular payroll deductions. Employers 
also are heavy purchasers in the drive. 


After the War...what? 


Are you planning today for the home you’d like to build 
when this Emergency is over? SAVE NOW for the down 
payment, so that you will be in a position to obtain an 
F. H. A. loan when materials are once more available. 


Call any office of The San Francisco Bank for details on 
how you may own your home when this War is over. 


2» For 75 years an expert in Home Finance «e 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Secretary's Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street (Room 214) 
Headquarters Phone MArket 6304 

The Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at the Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday, at 8 p. m. The Organizing Committee meets every Fri- 
day, at 7:30 p. m. The Union Label Section meets the first Wed- 
nesday of every month, at 7:30 p. m. 


Synopsis of Meeting Held Friday, 
June 4,. 1943. 

Meeting called to order at 8 p. m. by Vice-President 
Haggerty. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present except President 
Shelley, who was excused. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Lasor Crarion. 

Credentials—Referred to the organizing commit- 
tee: Cooks No. 44, Joe Belardi, Max Benkert, Walter 
Hurd, Ernest Lavino, C. T. McDonough, Max Meyer, 
Tom Scarris, Gus Smirnis, Fred Speiss, John A. St. 
Peter. Waiters No. 30, A. C. Armstrong, William 
Bartleson, Charles Blum, Robert E. Collins, Harry 
B. Dennis, Jacob Holzer, Joseph Iacono, Samuel Ta- 
back, Joseph Wilder, Sanford Williams. : 

Report of the Organizing Committee—(Meeting 
held Friday, June 4, 1943.) Called to order at 7:30 
p.m. The following delegate was examined and found 
to have the necessary qualifications; your committee 
recommends that he be seated as a delegate to this 
Council: William B. Peterson, Machinists, Lodge 68. 

Communications—Filed: The following acknowl- 
edged receipt of our letter and copy of resolution 
asking the defeat of H. R. 2428, 2429 and 1882: Con- 
gressman Welch and Senators Johnson and Downey. 
Weekly News Letters from the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor dated June 1 and 8. 

Donations: The following contributions were re- 
ceived for the 1943 Red Cross War Fund: Bakery 
Wagon Drivers No. 484, $1094.50; Cooks No. 44, 
$640; Printing Specialties and Paper Converters No. 
362, $250 (third payment on their pledge of $2500). 

Bills were read and ordered paid, after being ap- 
proved by the trustees. 

Referred to the Lasor Cuaron: William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, in- 
closing copy of a letter from Col. A. Robert Gins- 
burgh stating the Army has prepared six special 
sound films showing American equipment in action 
and emphasizing the extent to which our soldiers 
depend on their brothers and sisters on the produc- 
tion line. These films are made available to unions 
if they will communicate with him as follows: A. 
Robert Ginsburgh, GS.C., Chief, Industrial Services 
Division, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Report of the Executive Committee—(Special 
Meeting, held Tuesday evening, June 1, 1943.) Meet- 
ing called for the purpose of dealing with the com- 
munication from the National War Labor Board, 
Tenth Region, extending an invitation to attend a 
conference to be held Saturday, June 5, in San Fran- 
cisco, for the purpose of participating at a hearing on 
the question of “Substandards of Living,” as used by 
the President in Executive Order 9328, issued April 
8, 1943, and the directive order on economic stabiliza- 
tion of May 12, 1943. Meeting called to order at 8 
o'clock. Present at the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee were the following: Arthur Hare, representing 


<j Dachman Bros. 


OPEN ANY EVENING 
by Appointment 


If not convenient for you to select your home- 

furnishings during regular store hours—9 to 

5:30—just phone Hemlock 3300 for an evening 
appointment. 


A Year to Pay the Lachman way 


Hospital Workers No. 250; Frank Fitzgerald, Hotel 
Service Workers No. 283; Maurice Hartshorn, Gro- 
cery Clerks No. 648; Nellie Casey, United Garment 
Workers No. 131; Edward Vandeleur, secretary of 
the California State Federation of Labor, and Walter 
Otto of the California State Federation of Labor. 
The State Federation of Labor, through Brother 
Vandeleur, requested that the unions should not be 
committed to the program and to request a postpone- 
ment of the matter until labor should have an oppor- 
tunity to study whatever might be submitted. It was 
the consensus of opinion that labor should be repre- 
sented at the meeting and that any local organiza- 
tions should make suggestions regarding their own 
unions. At the conclusion of the hearing a motion was 
made and seconded to instruct the secretary of the 
Labor Council to appear at the meeting and request 
a postponement; motion carried. Meeting adjourned 
at 10 p. m. The report of the committee as a whole 
was adopted. 


Secretary O’Connell announced the above-men- 
tioned conference of the National War Labor Board, 
Tenth Region, would be held in the Furniture Mart 
on Saturday, June 5, and called upon all interested 
parties to be in attendance. 


Reports of Unions—Production and Aeronautical 
Lodge No. 1327—Reported they have secured equal 
pay for equal work where women have taken the 
places of men, retroactive to the 15th of May; re- 
ceived a telegram from their meeting in St. Louis 
that the International Association of Machinists has 
no intention of going C.I.0. and hope to have their 
differences with the A.F.L. settled within a short time; 
Delegate Byrnes called to the attention of the dele- 
gates, men holding two jobs in defense industries. 
Office Employees 21320—Are working in Marinship 
to organize the office employees and timekeepers; 
will appreciate, and ask the assistance, of the other 
unions in organizing Marinship office workers. 

New Business—Brother Johns reported on a 
meeting held regarding civilian defense. A delega- 
tion has arrived from Washington, D. C., to endeavor 
to correct the situation which has grown up in San 
Francisco—apparently a great deal of loose talk is 
going around. A message to labor will be given by a 
Major and he will ask that the people “not talk too 
much.” Motion, that Major Stowe be invited to ad- 
dress the Council next Friday night; carried. 

Meeting adjourned at 8:40 p. m. 

Receipts, $2914.50; disbursements, $3222.56. 

Respectfully submitted. 


JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 


New Wisconsin Labor Head 


George Haberman of Milwaukee ‘has been selected 
president of the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
by the executive board of the state federation. Haber- 
man, Milwaukee minimum wage supervisor and field 
representative of the State Federation, succeeds 
Herman Seide, who died May 26, after an illness 
of several months. Haberman will serve as president 
until the August convention of the federation. 

Seide was elected president in October, 1940, suc- 
ceeding the late Henry Ohl, Jr., who had served 
from 1917 to 1940. Seide was a member of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and was secretary of the 
Milwaukee Federated Trades Council prior to his 
election as president of the state labor body. 


Buy Union Label merchandise from Union Clerks. 
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Craftsmen! Here's a Call 
From the Army Engineers 


The Army Corps of Engineers is seeking special- 
ists to fill key positions in construction battalions. 

As ground troops move into position for the fina| 
assault, Army Engineers must build for them docks, 
encampments, roads, bridges and other essential fa- 
cilities, as well as landing fields for the bomber and 
fighter squadrons of the Air Force. 

After the attack is launched, it is the Army Engi- 
neers who rebuild bridges destroyed by the retreat- 
ing enemy, who blast obstacles from the path o/ 
mechanized vehicles, who operate flame throwers, 
who probe ahead for enemy-made pitfalls, to facili- 
tate the advance of our infantry and artillery, and, 
as the battle progresses, the Army Engineer is pre- 
pared to man his rifle in the best American pionee: 
tradition. 

To obtain an assignment to the Engineers, men 
must volunteer for induction or enlistment. Such 
volunteers will be eligible for promotion to one of 
the higher non-commissioned grades a short time 
after they are inducted into the armed forces, and 
those who possess outstanding qualities of leadershi) 
will be given opportunity to earn a commission 
through attendance at officer candidate school. 

Skills in which the Army Engineers are particu- 
larly interested at this time include: Blacksmith, 
blaster or powderman, bridge builder, construction 
carpenter, construction foreman, power shovel oper- 
ator, electrician, operating engineman, machine sho) 
foreman, structural steel worker, utility repairman, 
millwright, general painter, wood patternmaker, quar- 
ryman, radio repairman, radio operator, rigger, tool- 
room keeper, tractor driver, water supply. foreman, 
motorboat operator, lumberjack, jackhammer opera- 
tor, fire fighter, chemical laboratory assistant, carbu- 
retor specialist, marine diver, diver’s attendant, saw- 
mill millwright, timber cruiser, oxygen plant oper- 
ator and water mechanic. These skills are only a 
few of the 150 different classifications sought. 

Men between the ages of 18 and 50 years are eli- 
gible provided they can pass the physical examina- 
tion and possess one of the required skills. 

Applications and information can be obtained by 
writing or calling Lt. A. B. Samuels, District Engi- 
neer Office, 74 New Montgomery street, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Nevada Governor Bans Japs 

Governor E. P. Carville took the lead last week 
in objecting to the proposed use of Japanese Ameri- 
cans now in relocation camps as farm laborers this 
summer during Nevada’s peak manpower shortage. 

The Governor, in a prepared statement, said “we 
cannot understand the Government’s policy of cod- 
dling a people whose devotion to our country is de- 
batable at best.” 

The controversy over the use of Japanese Ameri- 
cans now in relocation camps reached a new high in 
Nevada after A. Clair Barrett, official for the War 
Relocation Authority, announced an office had been 
established in Reno to facilitate the employment of 
Japanese Americans on farms, railroads, mines and 
other projects in Nevada. 

a 
GIVE A.F.L. BIG MAJORITY 

The workers employed in the Ordnance Plant at 
Burlington, Iowa, rolled up big majorities for the 
American Federation of Labor in an election to 
choose a collective bargaining representative. In 
the various units the A.F.L. won by the following 
vote: Production workers, 3979 to 368; guards 468 
to 56; electricians, 61 to 2; plumbers, 55 to 6. 


United Undertakers 
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1096 South Van Ness Avenue at 22nd Street 
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Congressman Speaks Out 
On Chaos in Shipyards 


Press Service of Pacific Coast Metal Trades Council 

Are people becoming aware of the shadow of 
disruption that is settling over America’s shipbuild- 
ing industry? If you don’t think so, listen to-this: 

“The National Labor Relations Board has created 
in the labor situation on the West Coast a seething 
volcano.” 

This statement was not made by a West Coast 
A.F.L. metal tradesman or by a spokesman for the 
KXaiser Shipbuilding concern. It was made by Con- 
eressman Fred Bradley, of Michigan, a member of 
the O’Leary committee which is now undertaking 
an extensive inquiry into our country’s shipbuilding 
program. 

An Awakening Due 

A lot of smug citizens, including not a few smug 
labor unionists, will be snapped back on their heels 
by Congressman Bradley’s simple statement of fact. 
The committee means business. 

The C.LO., and its mouthpiece, the N.LRB., 
have repeatedly asserted that their operations in 
Pacific Coast shipyards are designed to accelerate the 
production of ships. 

Just how this is to be done must be a military 
secret. Among people who know, the concensus 
of opinion is that C.1.O.-N.R.L.B. meddling can only 
result in decreased production and lowered morale. 
Congressman Bradley shares this view and doesn’t 
hesitate to say so. And in this he is joined by 
Admirals Land and Vickery. 


Disturbing Production 

This point of view is summed up by Congressman 
Bradley in these words: “They have opened the 
door to wholesale pirating of A.F.L. members by 
the C.1.O. that may in turn force an election in 
each of the various plants and they are disturbing 
the production of ships through the constant election- 
ecring by organizers of the A.F.L. and C.L.O., and 
that together brings about labor chaos in the West 
Coast shipbuilding program.” 


Witnesses Before Committee 


The O’Leary committee, which is a sub-committee 
of the merchant marine and fisheries committee, 
called in such witnesses as Admiral Land, chairman 
of the Maritime Commission, and his vice-chairman, 
Admiral Howard L. Vickery, charged with responsi- 
bility of the shipbuilding program. With them ap- 
peared also John P. Frey, president of the A.F.L. 
Metal Trades Department. 

According to Congressman Bradley: “With respect 
to the agreements entered into between the unions 
and the shipbuilders there has been harmony and 
good spirit prevailing and this is attested to not 
only by Mr. Frey but likewise by Admirals Land 
and Vickery.” 

Declaration by Frey 

It was John P. Frey who told the story of the 
stabilizing of the shipbuilding industry by means 
of the Master Agreement, and of subsequent raiding 
by the C.1.O. and N.L.R.B. Said Mr. Frey: “In 
peace time such raiding of another labor organiza- 
tions’ membership would be at best questionable 
and in many cases a dishonorable activity. During 
war time such raiding is as reprehensible as it is un- 
patriotic. The administrators of the National Labor 
telations Act are encouraging such raiding tactics 
by their misapplication of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act—raiding which would immediately come 
to a complete end if the National Labor Relations 
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Board would declare that it would cease its present 
unjustified and. highly dangerous policy during the 
period of the war. . . . We are convinced that the 
action recommending suspension of the Wagner Act 
during the period of the war is essential if far- 
reaching industrial chaos is to be avoided on the 
Pacific Coast within the next few weeks.” 


Intrigue and Double Talk 


Congressman Bradley is to be congratulated for 
the work that he and his committee have undertaken. 
Our country’s war effort demands that someone with 
genuine courage and patriotism throw the spotlight 
on this tangled mess of intrigue and double talk now 
taking place at the Kaiser yards at Portland. Maybe 
the O’Leary committee is what the situation calls 
for. 


One thing is certain: A thorough investigation 
followed by‘prompt action will salvage many ships 
and many American lives for the cause of victory. 


Western Conference of Teamsters 

The Western Conference of Teamsters opened its 
sessions in Santa Barbara last Sunday, with a pro- 
gram scheduled to run through today (Friday) and 
closing with a banquet at famed El Paseo. 


Judge Joseph Padway, general counsel of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, and counsel also for 
the American Federation of Labor, was to be the 
principal speaker at the Wednesday evening session. 

Throughout the early part of the week caucuses 
of the various groups—warehouse, beverage, laundry, 
automotive, bakery, building construction and others 
—were to be held, followed by three general con- 
ference sessions on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 

Several Bay area affiliates of the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters had individual representatives at the 
gathering, and Stephen P. Gilligan was the delegate 
from the Local Joint Council of Teamsters No. 7. 
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CHILDREN IN NAZI LABOR DRAFT 
Dispatches from Switzerland report that, according 


to the Berlin correspondent of the Corriere della Sera, ° 


German girls and boys between 10 and 14 years of 
age have been mobilized for farm labor during their 
“summer vacations.” 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Kearny. 
Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. 
American Distributing Company. 
Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Avenue Hotel, 419 Golden Gate. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

Bruener, John, Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

California Watch Case Company. 

Chan Quong, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 


Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. ; 


Desenfant, A., & Co., manufacturing jewelers, 
150 Post. 


Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 939 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.). 

Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Gantner & Mattern, 1453 Mission. 

Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 

General] Distillers, Ltd., 186 Front St. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

Mirsky, B., & Son, wholesale cigars and tobaccos, 
468 Third St. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co. Products, Los Angeles. 


“We Don’t Patronize” List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requested to note this list carefully from week to week: 


W.L.B. Reverses Itself on 
"Equal Work, Equal Pay" 


The War Labor Board changed its mind about 
women last week. It decided that adjustments can 
be made to equalize wage rates of women and men 
for comparable work without board approval. 


Nearly a month ago the board deferred action on 
a wage case involving women workers of the Wauke- 
sha Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis., and announced it 
had “no power” to grant equal pay for equal work by 
women unless President Roosevelt’s “hold-the-line” 
order was clarified. 

The Office of Economic Stabilization never issued 
a clarification of the issue but the board nevertheless 
underwent a change of mind as evidenced by a letter 
to Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins from William 
H. Davis, chairman of the War Labor Board. 


Mr. Davis said in the letter that General Order 16, 
which permits employers, without prior approval from 
the board, to equalize the pay of women with that of 
men, provided it will not increase prices or resist 
justified reduction in prices, “stands today in full 
force and effect.” Mr. Davis said application of the 
order was “quite plain and simple” where women are 
employed to replace men on jobs which are not 
changed, but warned: 

“The order is liable to abuse, and wage adjust- 
ments cannot be made under it, without board ap- 
proval, unless they are made to equalize wage or 
salary rates paid to females with the rates paid to 
males for comparable quantity and quality of work 
on the same or similar operations in the same plant.” 


Miners' Wage Conference 

It was reported from Washington last Wednes- 
day afternoon that the United Mine Workers vir- 
tually had reached an agreement with the Central 
Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association. If true 
this would mean that a break had been made among 
the employers participating in the wage conference. 
Previously, the War Labor Board had ordered a 
public hearing to open yesterday (Thursday) on the 
wage controversy, it having been stated that the 
operators and miners were hopelessly deadlocked in 
negotiations. 


Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 

Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 

Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago) 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unrair. 


Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Depart- 
ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union of America are unfair. 


Cleaning establishments that do not display the 
hep eset of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 93 are 
unfair. 


Locksmith Shops which do not display the union 
shop card of Federated oskenithe No. 1331 
are unfair, 
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Fight Plan to Break Down 
Immigration Barriers 


Under cover of the war, powerful interests are en- 
deavoring to bring cheap labor into the United States 
from various sections and have gone so far as to sug- 
gest that the Chinese Exclusion Act be repealed. 


Organized labor is opposing this movement, and 
Senator “Dick” Russell of Georgia, chairman of the 
Senate committee on immigration, says that main- 
taining the immigration barriers is now more impor- 
tant than ever. That means that bills weakening the 
immigration laws have a poor chance to get. through 
the upper chamber. 

Committee Hearings 

Nevertheless, hearings are being conducted before 
the House immigration committee on a number of 
bills which would drop the bars for the Chinese. 
Their advocates argue that it is imperative to keep 
up the fighting spirit of the Chinese, and claim only 
the “cultured” element would be permitted to enter 
at the rate of 107 a year under the quota system. 


“Tf the camel once got his nose under the tent there 
is no telling where he would go,” the committee was 
reminded by Lewis G. Hines, A.F.L. national legisla- 
tive representative. 

Sixty or seventy years ago, the importation of 
coolies to work on the railroads in the West under- 
mined wage scales and brought about other conditions 
which forced passage of the exclusion act, he recalled. 


More Good-Will in Planes 


“We have,” he continued, “nothing but the greatest 
admiration and desire to help China, but those who 
raise the issue at this time are doing that country a 
disservice. 

“Two dozen war planes would do more than this 
good-will gesture to raise the morale of the Chinese,” 
he declared. 

Without changing the immigration laws, thousands 
of workers have already been brought into the coun- 
try from Mexico, Jamaica and the Bahama Islands 
by the War Food Administration for work on big 
farms or plantations and also on the railroads. Gangs 
of the Mexicans have been put to work on the sugar 
beet farms of the West and on the cotton plantations 
of the Southwest. 


Surplus Workers in South 


That workers could be obtained from the Southern 
States has been organized labor’s position, and this is 
confirmed by James G. Patton, president of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union, which champions the cause of 
the small farmer. He contends there are a million 
workers in the South who could be sent to various 
parts of the country and returned in time to pick the 
cotton crop. 


Mass Meeting Next Week 


Every section of citizenry and community life is 
represented among the sponsors of the mass meeting 
and pageant which will be staged Thursday evening 
of next week, June 17, at the Civic Auditorium as 
part of the nation-wide campaign to stop the further 
extermination of Jews and other minorities in Nazi- 
occupied Europe—published accounts of which bes- 
tiality have shocked the world. 

Principal notables on the program are Eddie Can- 
tor, stage and screen star; Thomas Mann, exiled 
German author and Nobel prize winner, and Isaac 
Stern, world-famed violinist. 

The meeting is being staged under the auspices of 
a united committee, comprising some fifty organiza- 
tions, which represents all the Jewish organizations in 
San Francisco and the Peninsula. Admission is free, 
and there will be no collection. 

Among sponsors of the meeting are Governor War- 
ren, Mayor Rossi, State Senator Shelley, Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, Bishop Ed- 
ward L. Parsons, Justice Phil E. Gibson, Harold 
Boyd, Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, John L. McNab, 
Parker Maddux and James K. Moffitt. 
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Free Classes for Adults 


War industries today are asking’ housewives and 
retired older men to prepare at once to fill war- 
time jobs, if for only four hours a day. 


To meet these needs, special summer daytime 
classes, from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m., are being set up at 
Adams Adult Center, 750 Eddy street, which can be 
conveniently reached by either the Municipal or 
Market Street cars. 


This is a free public school program in which per- 
sons from 18 to 60 may enroll with reasonable assur- 
ance of profitable employment. 

The school’s announcement of the classes states 
that older men who can learn to operate the latest 
electrical bookkeeping and posting machines, start 
employment at $160 a month and up, after complet- 
ing the course; that placement is free, and jobs 
usually waiting. The most modern equipment is 
available to train the unemployed or partly em- 
ployed to become useful in the war effort. Classes 
offered include: Bookkeeping and posting machines, 
business English, comptometer, dictaphone and Edi- 
phone, office practice and filing, shorthand and dicta- 
tion, typing and transcription. 

Enrollment starts next Monday, June 14, from 
8:30 a. m. to 3:30 p. m. Classes will begin at 9 a. m., 
the following Monday, June 21, lasting to September 
17. The school is a regular part of the San Francisco 
Unified School District. 


Red Cross Acknowledges 
Labor's Aid in Campaign 


Appreciation for organized labor’s co-operation in 
the 1943 Red Cross War Fund was voiced by Red 
Cross Chairman Norman H. Davis in letters sent last 
week to the war relief committees of the A.F.L. and 
the C.I.O. and the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation. 


“The Red Cross, as a people’s partnership, must 
have the co-operation of millions of members in 
meeting wartime needs,” Chairman Davis wrote. “It 
is impossible to estimate in money the importance 
of the support given the campaign by the national 
war relief committees, national and local union offi- 
cials and labor-management committees in helping 
to bring the Red Cross appeal to millions of workers 
in the nation’s shops and factories. 

“The response of organized labor to the 1943 War 
Fund, demonstrating as it did a basic understanding 
of the vital nature of the Red Cross services to our 
fighting men and to the nation, had an effect on the 
response of entire communities and was an impor- 
tant factor in the tremendous over-subscription of 
the quota. 


“Labor in America will, I am sure, continue its par- 
ticipation as members of the Red Cross, standing 
ready to assume its share of the responsibilities of 
this great people’s organization.” 


Friday, June 11, 1943 


Army Offers Six Special 
Sound Films to Unions 


The Army has prepared six special sound films 
showing American equipment in action, and empha- 
sizing the extent to which our soldiers depend on 
their brothers and sisters on the production line. 


These films are available only for restricted show. 
ing to war workers and their families. They are not 
released to the general public. The Army wishes, 
wherever possible to have them shown to union 
groups. The Army also has a series of messages from 
American fliers and troops to American workers, 
These latter operate on any phonograph or tran- 
scription table. These latter mentioned recordings 
are obtainable without charge from the Industrial 
Service Division, Bureau of Public Relations, War 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


In reference to the films, communication should 
be made with A. Robert Ginsburgh, Colonel, G.S.C 
chief of the above-mentioned division, and at the 
same address. Correspondence relating to both mat- 
ters is on file at the office of the San Francisco Labor 
Council, where more information can be obtained. 
Following are the subjects of the films offered for 
exhibition to union groups: 

“Tue ARM Beuinp THe Army’—A dramatization 
of the workers’ role in modern warfare, their stake in 
this conflict and an expression of the Army’s confi- 
dence in them. (13 minutes.) 

“Compat Reporr’—A photographic communique 
re-enacting an actual engagement of an Army bomber 
sinking a submarine. Flashbacks dramatize produc- 
tion of vital aircraft’ equipment. (12 minutes.) 

“FIREPOWER”—Emphasizes the great need for all 
types of guns and ammunition, showing how nations 
which did not have sufficient firepower fell before 
the Nazis. Sequences tell how men and women of 
those nations are now working along with our work- 
ers to give us adequate firepower. The film ends 
with a great demonstration of American weapons. 
(12 minutes.) 


“Attack SigNau”—An American task force attacks 
a South Pacific island. During landing operations a 
radio set and its production play a crucial role in 
the outcome of the assault. The film emphasizes the 
necessity for quality in production and shows how 
carelessness in a plant nearly caused the annihila- 
tion of a landing force. (13 minutes.) 


“SuHock Troop”’—The vital contribution of the log- 
ger and mill worker to our war effort, with spccial 
emphasis on the use of lumber in our fighting equip- 
ment. (In preparation.) 

“THe Bartte or Mipway’—A one-reel industrial 
version of the Navy film, “The Battle of Midway”; 
adapted with special commentary to illustrate the 
part American workers played in this victory. (11 
minutes.) 

————__qq_ 


Have you made a blood donation to the Blood Bank? 
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